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ABOUT THE NEW JOURNAL 


Letters to the Editors: — 


“The International Journal will fill a long 
felt need in our education of the visually 
handicapped, and I trust it will receive the 
support of both teachers and administrators.” 

Miss Ellen M, Gilkenson, Instructor 
The Virginia School for the Deaf and 
the Blind 


“Congratulations on the first edition of The 
International Journal for the Education of the 
Blind. I think it will be a contribution to the 
field, and I know it will be welcomed by the 
teachers in our schools.” 

Paul J. Langan, Superintendent 
Kentucky School for the Blind 


“The policies governing this publication as 
set forth in your letter appear sound and should 
promise a very bright future.” 

: W .C. Gill, Superintendent 
School for the Blind 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


. . a journal of this nature can be of 
great value to teachers and workers in the 
field.” 

Frank Johns, Jr., Superintendent 
The Connecticut School for the Blind 





“I have read the Journal from cover to cover, 
which is more than I can usually accomplish 
for any of the scientific journals that come to 
my desk. I found the Journal intensely in- 
teresting and was glad to learn many new 
things I had not known.” 

W. W. Stifler, Professor of Physics 
Amherst College 
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“I have enjoyed reading the first issue which 
I received and have asked for a subscription. 
I have heard a number of very favourable 
comments among the other members of the 
profession who have had an opportunity to 
read the Journal.” 
Robert H. Thompson, Superintendent 
Missouri School for the Blind 


“I am much honoured . . . and shall be very 
a to act as correspondent in this area 
or your new journal.” 

J. N. Langdon, Principal 
Royal Normal College for the Blind 
Royton Castle, Shropshire, England 





“With great pleasure I hear that in the U.S. 
a new Journal for the work of the blind has 
been founded.” 
Dr. Karl Trapny, Director 
Vienna Institute for the Blind 





“I feel greatly honoured to associate myself 
with this new venture . . .the idea of an 
International Journal is indeed magnificent and 
I am perfectly sure that it will make a very 
useful contribution to the work of those en- 
gaged in our common task of educating the 
blind, 

Kingsley C, Dessanaike, Principal 
Ceylon School for the Blind 
Mt. Lavinia, Ceylon, India 





“A very interesting and well needed pub- 
lication for administrators, teachers and workers 
for the blind throughout the world. . . . Your 
quarterly publication will afford me authorative 
information on the work of the blind every- 
where.” 

Héctor Cadavid Alvarez 
Escuela de Ciegos y Sordomudos 
Medellin, Columbia, S. A. 





THE BLIND IN TURKEY 


By Mirat ENC 


The historic home of TRACHOMA is the 
Middle East. It is called “Egyptische Krank- 
heit” (‘Egyptian disease”) in Germany and 
in some other European countries. In some 
towns and villages about sixty per cent of the 
eyes are ir.fected with the disease, Thus it is 
easy to imagine that among the causes of blind- 
ness in Turkey, as in many other Middle East- 
ern countries, trachoma is first, followed by 
diseases of the eye associated with old age, 
next by diseases of childhood which cause 
blindness, and then by blindness caused by 
accidents. 

Until now no systematic and thorough census 
of the blind has been taken in Turkey. The 
only figures on the subject are obtained from 
the general census of 1945 and from the esti- 
mates of the Ministry of Health based on 
counts in one or two localities, The findings 
of the general census put the figure around 
51,000 for a population of 18 millions, Female 
blind exceed the male by a few thousand. The 
census also indicates that there are about 6,000 
blind children between the ages of one and 
nineteen. The Government estimates that there 
are at least 37,000 blind persons in the country. 
There is no mention of the number of seotialy 
sighted in any of the reports, 

As a result of the estimates the Government 
has concentrated its main efforts in the direc- 
tion of preventing and stamping out trachoma. 
There are trachoma hospitals in each of the 
larger cities, and clinics in smaller towns — 
smaller communities being serviced by mobile 
clinics. Children with infected eyes are put into 
separate schools and treated there and all medi- 
cal services for trachoma dre free of charge. 

Unfortunately very little has been done in 
Turkey in the direction of education and re- 
habilitation of the blind. There is only one 
. school in Izmir where 170 deaf-mute and 30 
blind children are being trained at the present 
time. The school was established in 1923 and 
to date about 37 blind children have been 
graduated. This school is to be transferred to 
the Ministry of Education in the very near 





Mitat Enc is a member of the staff of Gazi Egitim 
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future and plans are being made to separate 
the blind and the deaf-mute departments to 
improve the methods and effectiveness of the 
educational program. The er plans also 
to open a new and model school for the blind 
in Ankara with pre-school training facilities 
and vocational interests. 

Recently the general public has become in- 
terested in the problem, As a result a few 
voluntary societies have been organized in dif- 
ferent cities. But most of these organizations 
consider the problems of the deaf-mute and 
the blind as one. Only one society with head- 
quarters in Ankara and a branch in Istanbul, 
organized a year ago, has taken the matter 
properly in hand. Among its aims are the 
establishment of the first Braille. circulating 
library in Turkey, the organization of reading, 
writing, and vocational courses for the adult 
blind, and the stimulation of public and official 
interest in the education of the blind. The 
Istanbul branch is working on the project of 
sponsoring a school for the blind. 

There are good occupational possibilities 
for the blind in Turkey if they are sufficiently 
trained. The country is not yet highly industrial- 
ized, Production in most of the fields is done 
largely by hand and through small business en- 
terprises, Agriculture, weaving, massage, piano 
tuning, basket making, small business and some 
high professions offer excellent opportunities. 
Also there are some traditional occupations 
almost — by the blind for centuries. 
Basketry and mat making are among these. 
In some cities of the trachoma belt you may 
find dozens of shops in a row making baskets 
and mats, All the masters and apprentices are 
blind, In addition, hafizlik which is a religious 
occupation and which consists of memorizing 
the holy book of Mohammedans and other 
religious chants and poems, is mainly fulfilled 
by the blind. This occupation is so much 
associated with the blind that the public gen- 
erally uses the word to signify a blind man. 

Lately, a few intelligent and ambitious young 
blind, some graduates of the Izmir school and 
others educated privately, have been blazing 
a trail in the field of higher education. With 
the approval and encouragement of the Minis- 
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try of Education they pass the state examina- 
tions for lycee and entrance to the university. 
Last year one was graduated from the law 
school of Istanbul University and another in- 
telligent young blind man, who has learned 
English quite well, is studying law in Ankara, 
A third one is preparing to take advanced ex- 
aminations while a fourth, who lost his sight 
while studying at the Agricultural Department 
of Ankara University and kept idle for a few 
years, believing he was not good for anything, 
but encouraged and helped to go on with his 
studies, is now to be graduated. 

All these individual efforts demonstrate what 
the blind in Turkey can do and it helps the 
public to understand them and stirs up interest. 
Only ten years ago a blind boy who had at- 


tempted to go on studying music in a normal 
conservatory was refused with the excuse that 
the school could not take the heavy responsibil- 
ity for his physical safety. Therefore the suc- 
cess of a few can be considered as progress 
in helping to solve the problem of the blind 
in Turkey. 


However we have to admit that it is very 
slow progress. I think the western countries 
where the blind are much better trained and 
adjusted can set a very convincing example 
to the other fields by offering their leadership, 
experience and sometimes their resources to 
help those countries where the blind have only 
begun to realize and learn what light and 
happiness await them. 


COOPERATIVE ENDEAVOR IN THE COTTAGE 


By Maz Davipow 


The guidance of boys and girls enrolled in 
a residential school cannot be an assignment 
confined only to a committee of administrators 
and members of the teaching faculty. For by 
guidance we imply the modification of pupil 
behavior, not just during his hours spent in 
classes, study halls, and other general school 
activitie?, but in his free time as well. The 
house-parents are actually in a much better 
position than the teachers to observe our 
children’s performance in normal, uncontrolled 
situations, and to offer suggestions for im- 
provement in a more informal manner, such 
as real parents would use with their children 
at home. For this reason, house-parents must 
be included in our over-all school guidance 
—< in fact, should be encouraged to 
eel an integral part of it and to participate 
actively in it. 

There are many approaches to the problem 
which confronts us, that is, to helping our 
boys and girls acquire socially desirable ways 
of behavior. The psychologist works in clinical 
situations, the counselor in individual situations, 
and the teachers and house-parents in group 
situations. We may define a group as a com- 





Mae E. Davidow is a teacher of Mathmatics and 
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A.B. degree and holds an M. Ed. from Temple Univ- 
ersity where she is now majoring in Group Dynamics. 
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bination of individuals with a common purpose 
and working together cooperatively total the 
achievement of that purpose, each member 
contributing whatever he can toward the com- 
mon goal. The group director must be fully 
cognizant of the potential contributions of 
her group. In our particular situation here at 
Overbrook, Mr. Joseph G. Cauffman, Principal, 
and Mrs. Emma King, Head of the Household 
Department, possess information which can be 
of great help to us in learning to know the 
individuals who have been assigned to us, 
provided, of course, that this information is 
used in the proper way. Another source of 
information is the earlier house-parent, But 
here we must avoid acceptance of opinion as 
fact. Too often house-parents may be prejudiced 
for or against individual pupils by the opinions 
of previous house-parents, rather than accepting 
the individual for what he appears to be until 
he proves himself otherwise. This can be ap- 
plied conversely in this manner: when referring 
a pupil to his future house-parent, we must 
be careful to pass on information which is 
impartially factual and strive to avoid what 
is purely our own opinion, Naturally, as we 
work with our pupils, we will come to know 
them better day by day and can judge them 
on the basis of their backgrounds and their 
adaptability and cooperation in our own group 
situations, 

The aims of general education have been 


stated as follows: to train our boys and girls 
to make decisions based on data accumulated, 
to train them to work with others, and to ac- 
cept and discharge responsibility. House-parents 
as well as faculty members should always keep 
these objectives in mind. The type of response 
elicited from our pupils will depend largely 
upon the type of fel we use. Do we 
as group leaders create an autocratic situation 
with our groups, laissez-faire, or democratic? 
Obviously a democratic social climate will have 
much better effect in training individuals to 
participate in a democratic society. We must 
examine our methods thoroughly to ascertain 
whether we are always democratic in our leader- 
ship. 
ie co-workers in the field of education, 
house-parents must recognize also that behavior 
is modified in the attempt to satisfy basic needs, 
Too often we think of these needs in terms 
of the physical structure of the individual, 
such as relate to food, sex, metabolism, and so 
on. But individuals have two other basic needs: 
the need for status or the need to belong and 
be a part of a group and also to extend his 
status toward other people. What are we doing 
in regard to these other needs? Do we attem 

to help each of our boys and girls to win the 
approval of other members of the group? If 
not, we are neglecting one of the chief factors 
in the modification of behavior. Although con- 
siderable time may be consumed, yet perhaps 
it would be to our advantage to study our 
group scientifically, to determine Low some of 
our pupils get along well with certain others 
and why. Through this procedure we may be- 
come better qualified to advise our youngsters 
of the change in behavior which will bring 
about his more universal acceptance by his 

hears ) 

Compatability is a very important factor in 
selecting the Ginitee sae os to work to- 
gether in the solution of any single cottage 
problem. For after all, we work much better 
when the atmosphere is friendly. We should 
also pay attention to an individual’s preference 
and to his aptitude for a certain assignment. 
_ For if he likes to work in a given area and 
has skills which would be especially valuable 
there, the quality of his work will be all the 
higher. 

The points I have made so far will con- 
tribute to the formulation of a phi osophy that 
is basic to group education. In addition I should 
like also to remind you that you are house- 
parents, a title which in itself assumes that 
the cottage is to be the school home of our 
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pupils, and you the parents of that home. 
However, I must query, to what extent do we 
honestly attempt to make our cottages home? 
Are they home to our students, or merely a 
place to sleep or a place “to hang their hats,” 
as the saying goes? Do they look upon you as 
parents, as confidants, or wardens who walk 
around with rule books in hand, complaining 
endlessly of noise in the dormitory, messy lock- 
ers, running in the cloisters, and the like? 
Naturally, we must set up regulations and 
standards to be maintained, but if that is all 
we stand for, we are failing miserably in our 
duties. We are being autocratic, not democratic; 
we are working against the group instead of 
with it; and we will bring out the worst in 
our charges instead of the best. 

To our students the prime objective of house- 
parents sometimes seems to be to keep them 
out of the cottage. Often we excuse ourselves 
by rationalizing that the children should be 
out of doors exercising in the fresh air — a 
very commendable notion especially where 
blind children are concerned, but unfortunately 
overdone. But mental health is surely as im- 
portant as physical well-being, and too often 
it has been overlooked that our boys and girls 
want to be part of a family, a need which is 
felt all the more because they are living away 
from their real parents and their real homes. 
We should make children feel welcome in the 
cottage and try to produce a home-like atmos- 
phere there, so that they will work eagerly 
and enthusiastically. We should call upon them 
to take active part in the setting up of dormi- 
tory regulations and work out other things 
in a problem-solving cooperative endeavor. Dif- 
ferent groups or committees, for example, could 
work on how to beautify the cottage, how to 
be happy in the cottage, how to make the cot- 
tage run more smoothly, how to keep down 
noise in the cottage and dining room, how 
to handle suggestions that may + made and 
take them up with the administration, These 
are su, ions which have come to me from 
the students themselves, and I feel certain that 
if this approach were used by you in your 
cottages, you could obtain a much larger list 
and perhaps decide upon a more feasible plan 
than we have offered here. If our boys and 
girls can learn to work out plausible solutions 

or the problems that arise in the cottage, they 

will be better prepared after graduation to 
participate in the solution of problems in the 
communities in which they live. 

In closing I should like to ask you to re- 
member at all times to be patient and under- 








standing, especially since you are working with 
blind children. We do not wish to make our 
children’s work easier for them because they 
are blind, but on the other hand, let us not 
forget that in many respects it takes a blind 
child a little longer to do some things. Let us 
be careful, however, not to do for the child 
what he can perform 2n his own initiative, 
since we are training him to accept and dis- 
charge responsibility. Furthermore, try earnestly 
to win confidence by working along with the 


students, showing respect for their opinions 
by being whole-heartedly sincere in your inter- 
est in each child, and by commanding their 
sp at all times. The influence which we 
individually exert on those associated with us 
cannot be underestimated, and we should con- 
duct ourselves accordingly. Little more than 
one-third of our students’ time is spent in the 
school — the rest falls largely under the super- 
vision of house-parents, not teachers, 


AGRICULTUARL TRAINING AT THE 
OKLAHOMA SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND 


By V. R. 


Since Oklahoma is primarily an agricultural 
state, it was felt many years ago by Oscar W. 
Stewart, Superintendent of the Oklahoma 
School for the Blind, that phases of agriculture 
adaptable to the blind should be taught in the 
school he administered. Therefore, in the year 
1921, a dairy unit was added to the school and 
dairying became a part of the curriculum. 
Shortly thereafter, a course in poultry-keeping 
was begun with the emphasis then upon egg 
production, 

After *thirty years of operation, this 7 
of program seems still almost unique to Okla- 
homa with few other schools following suit 
to any degree. Of course, the Oklahoma School 
for the Blind is ideally situated for an agricul- 
tural program. It is located one mile east of 
Muskogee, a city of 38,000 population. In 
addition to the spacious campus, athletic field, 
and dairy unit, the school owns ninety acres 
of pasture land, A herd of approximately thirty 
registered milch cows and calves, including 
Holsteins, Jerseys, and Guernseys graze these 
pastures. This herd provides thorough training 
in dairying for boys, and also supplies an 
ample quantity of high grade milk and cream 
for institution consumption. During summer 
vacation months this milk is sold in Muskogee 
to commercial buyers. 

Each morning at 6:00 and each afternoon 
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at 3:30, boys who are studying agriculture 
make their way to the barns for milking and 
general care of the school livestock and poultry. 
This task is one that cannot be skipped, and 
substitutes must be sent in case a boy is ill 
or absent for other reasons. 

It is, nevertheless, one of the most popular 
courses in the school curriculum, Younger boys 
anxiously await the day they can be enrolled 
in agriculture, and they willingly serve an 
apprenticeship as a substitue. 

Theory classes in dairying and poultry-keep- 
ing are given in order that the boy may under- 
stand the fundamentals of feeding and stock 
care while he is gaining practical experience 
through doing the actual work involved in 
running a stock farm. While studying theory, 
he may be assigned such tasks as care of chick- 
ens in a poultry battery, swine-feeding, care of 
calves, or any work incidental to dairying. Boys 
may participate in the Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica program, raising project pigs and beef 
calves, Tle poultry and hogs raised on the 
school farm are consumed in the institution 
dining rooms. 

Although the school has no Vocational Ag- 
ricultural teacher, those boys who enroll in 
Muskogee Central High School for their final 
two years of schooling may take a course in 
Vocational Agriculture there, With this type 
training climaxing several years of experience 
on the school farm; a graduate will have suffi- 
cient training either to obtain a job on one of 
the many large dairy farms of Oklahoma, or he 
may even begin his own dairy and stock farm. 
As an example near at hand which attests to 
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the value of its program, the school can point 
with pride to one of its totally blind graduates, 
Carl McCray, who has for many years operated 
his grade-A dairy farm one mile south of the 
school, With the help of his wife, who drives 
the truck, Mr. McCray produces, pasteurizes 
and delivers milk to the doorsteps of his 
Muskogee customers. 

Such a program is expensive, of course, as 
is any other department in a school for the 
blind. The outlay in buildings, land, equipment, 
and animals is no small item, Maintenance and 
salaries paid out in the annual operation of the 
farm unit runs well into five figures. Yet, it 
is firmly believed that this program has amply 


paid off and will continue to do so. Not only 
is considerable money saved in institutional 
food cost through use of farm products, but 
the training in the full program rendered to 
bors. and training for girls in poultry is con- 
sidered worth much more than the cost in- 
volved. 

This school has no reason to envy its sister 
schools in other states which are in the midst 
of busy cities. And the biggest reason is its 
agricultural program. Any school for the blind 
in — to add agriculture to its curriculum 
should do so, and reap the benefits along 
with its pupils, 


SAFE FOOT-TRAVEL 


By KELTON J. ROTEN 


An important criterion that marks the in- 
dependence of any blind person is his ability to 
travel alone. Heavy motor traffic upon our high- 
ways and in our city and town streets presents 
constant hazards toward the attainment of this 
goal. Here are a few simple rules which should 
make city and town travel safer and more com- 
fortable. These rules are not too applicable to 
highway foot-travel, for such travel is none too 
safe, About all one can say about the latter is 
that the individual should always walk facing 
the oncoming traffic. 

1. The hearing sense is a most important 
factor in safe foot-travel. Ear examinations 
ought to be an integral part of a blind person's 
health program, Sighted individuals are urged 
to have their eyes examined annually, Hearing 
tests ought to be made at no less frequent 
intervals, Often we hear of blind persons who 
seem to have a poor sense of direction. The 
inadequacy in this: direction sense may be 
traced to poor hearing. All courses in orienta- 
tion should be preceded by an ear check-up, 
and, of course, such a test should always 

- given by a doctor who is qualified to give and 
interpret such testings. 

2. Do not travel without the use of a white 
cane or a guide dog. White canes and guide 
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dogs are pretty well known by most motorists. 
There are many blind persons who, it is said, 
get along very well without either of these 
aids. These persons are assuming a rather haz- 
ardous risk, for the drivers have no way of 
knowing that they cannot see. 

3. If at all possible, use crossings which are 
equipped with traffic si even if those 
crossings are somewhat off your route. 

4. If it is necessary to use a crossing that 
is not governed by traffic signals, be sure that 
the street is reasonably traffic free. Do not at- 
tempt to race in front of a car or truck. It is 
—— to remember that you should not 

diagonally across a street, do not cross 
in the middle of a block. Such advice may seem 
inane, but sometimes we know our way about 
so well that we take unn chances. 

5. When you start to cross a street, do not 
turn the head from left to right. Make the 
crossing as if you are looking straight ahead. 
Do not give the driver the idea that you are 
watching him. 

6. If you become tangled in moving traffic, 
stand perfectly still, Do not move from side 
to side; do not jump backward or forward. 
Allow the motorist to go around you. 

7. Do not refuse assistance when it is of- 
fered to you. At the moment you may not 
need such help, but constant refusals ma 
cause you serious difficulty when aid is needed. 
If do refuse — do it very gracefully. 
Independence is worth much, but it must not 
be had by hurting other individuals who want 








to be helpful, Should the individual offer to 
take your arm, simply suggest that it would 
be simpler for you to take his arm, I mention 
this point because so many sighted persons 
have told me about how they have been almost 
blasphemed when they offer to take a blind 
person’s arm. Of course, we blind people know 
that travel is made easier when we take the 
sighted person’s arm, but he does not know 
that fact. 

8. Winter-travel presents a — that is 
most trying. Icy pavements and sidewalks can 
be most dangerous. For cane users, this prob- 
lem has been partially solved by the intro- 
duction of a metal gripper which may be at- 
tached to the cane. This gripper has a cutting 
edge which makes traveling on slippery sur- 
faces a bit easier. The gripper is not a per- 
manent fixture on the cane for it may be 
removed very quickly and easily. Further in- 
formation concerning this device may be had 
by writing to its originators: The Maine Metal 
and Plastic Works, 119 Morning Street, Port- 
land, Maine. It should be said that this gripper 
was brought out for veterans who use canes 
or crutches, so white cane users should find 
it fairly advantageous. 

Similar rules to the above ones are given by 
the various guide dog agencies, but their ap- 
plication will be of great assistance to the 
users of canes. 

In conclusion, it is most interesting to note 
that a seminar was held last April at the Ken- 
tucky School for the Blind to offer instruction 
in independent foot-travel. Eight teachers rep- 


resenting seven schools attended the seminar. 
These schools were: Iowa, Missouri, New York 
State, North Carolina, Tennessee, Western 
Pennsylvania, and Kentucky, the host school. 
It is hoped that other such regional meetings 
of additional schools will be held in the near 
future, for it is in schools for the blind that 
much may be done to create the feeling of 
independent travel. 

Programs of good walking habits may be 
set up within our physical training units. 

Schools may insist that blind students learn 
to travel about the campus and within the 
buildings unaided after they have been orienta- 
ted, Schools which use a main dining room 
should insist that the student come to his 
place at the table alone, that he goes to his 
regular working places alone. A large number 
of schools have done away with the line-up 
system — that system in which students came 
to class, to chapel, to socials, and to other 
various activities in a smooth line, Such a 
custom gave a most orderly oe but 
it gave nothing to the travel independence of 
the student. 

Various travel techniques were in a good 
stage of experimentation at Old Farms, These 
techniques ought to be studied carefully, for 
there may be many things we may learn from 
that program. 

Let us hope that all schools will give more 
attention to travel technique, for it is the one 
thing which will add much to the job, freedom, 
and independence of our blind students, 


SCHOOLS FOR THE BLIND IN NORWAY 


The first school for the blind in Norway 
was started in Oslo (Christiania) in 1861 by 
the “Society for the Blind,” founded 1858 on 
the initiative of J. Johansen, manager at the 
State Hospital in Oslo. 

During the first years of the existence of 
this school there was no compulsory school 
attendance for blind children, Therefore only 
a small part of the blind in this country came 
to a school to get instruction. But from July 
1885 an act was passed according to which 
their education became compulsory between 





Schools for the Blind in Norway is a public docu- 
ment translated in English and supplied to the Inter- 
national Journal by the Norwegian Government. 
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the ages of nine and sixteen, The number of 
pupils accordingly increased so much that the 
school in Oslo could not receive all of them. 
A new school for the blind was then started 
in Trondheim (on Gloshaugen). Like the 
school in Oslo it received state support. Later 
both of these schools were made state schools,— 
the school in Trondheim from 1893 and that 
in Oslo from 1896. 

In 1925 a new reorganization of the schools 
for the blind was carried through. The school 
in Oslo was turned into a professional school 
for all grown up boys in the country, and 
Dalen school near Trondheim was to receive 
all blind and partially sighted children. A pro- 
fessional school for girls had been started by 


an association for the blind in Oslo in 1912, 
and is now largely a state school, But blind 
grown up girls will also get their professional 
training at Huseby School for the blind near 
Oslo as soon as the necessary buildings can be 
built for them there. 

In the spring 1938 the Norwegian Parli- 
ment decided to move the professional school 
for blind boys from Oslo to Nordre Huseby 


’ near Oslo, There the State was to build a new. 


school. On account of the war only workshops 
and a house for the headmaster have been 
finished so far. But now Parliment has granted 
sufficient money to continue the building work. 
First of all a home for the boys will be built, 
with kitchen, dining room and various class 
rooms, gymnasium and flats or single rooms 
for part of the staff. Then the buildinng work 
for the professional department for the girls 
will be started, 


Methods of Instruction. 


In the schools for the blind different methods 
from those of the ordinary schools must be 
applied in various subjects, For example, in 
geography relief maps must be used, These 
must simple and not contain too many 
names, 

Instead of drawing, the blind in the elemen- 
tary school have modeling in plasticine or clay. 
Musical pupils may start to learn music in the 
third or fourth form. Those showing special 
gifts may pass on to the music department of 
the professional school after their elementary 
instruction, there being educated as professional 
musicians (organists and the like). 

The blind need much practice in mental 
arithmetic. But in the schools the octogonal 
board of Taylor is used when larger sums are 
being worked. A Braille writer may also be 
used for more complicated operations. 

In natural science it is necessary to have at 
the disposal of the school a lot of different 
material for the instruction of the pupils. 
There ought to be a number of animals, birds 
and plants stuffed or dried, and in addition 
to this it is very helpful to have pictures in 
relief, Modelled forms or relief pictures of 
small plants, gg etc., on a large scale are 
also very useful. 


The different schools. 

1. Dalen State School for the Blind, Trond- 
heim, 
Headmaster: Kristofer Oye. 


The school is an elementary school for the 
whole country and has 7 forms, each with a. 
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one year’s course. More or less the same sub- 
jects as in an ordinary school are taught, with 
exception of drawing. But instead of this the 
children learn to model in clay, and they also 
get instruction in music and typewriting. Music 
is not a compulsory subject, but may be chosen 
by all pupils with inclination and gifts for 
music. 

In many subjects the instruction is the same 
as in an ordinary elementary school. The dif- 
ference mostly lies in the expedients used. 
The children have special frames for working 
sums with types to be put together and writing 
apparatus where they by means of a little stiletto 
can make Braille letters which they can read 
with their fingerpoints. When the children have 
developed the sensibility of the fingers through 
training, the most clever of them can read 
this writing as quickly as a seeing child reads 
from its book. There are also special machines 
for writing Braille which the pupils are taught 
to read, 

In the seventh form boys as well as girls 
are taught domestic science, 

The school has its own cottage “Dalabu,” 
near the lake of Jonsvatnet. Every autumn all 
the pupils make an excursion there together, 
or only one or more forms go there on oc- 
casional trips. In the winter the children bring 
their skis, and have great fun. If there is no 
snow on the ice of the lake, they go skating. 
When the weather permits, an ice rink is also 
fitted up beside the school buildings. 

The school has its scouts and guides, and 
these sometimes get the opportunity of contact 
with other scouts in the town. 

When after Christmas holidays all children 
are back at school, a Christmas festival takes 
place there. All people connected in any way 
with the school are invited, and as a rule also 
some former pupils turn up. At this festival 
there is the traditional performance of a play, 
and the pupils also entertain the guests with 
song, music, declamation etc. 

Another great day of the year is the con- 
firmation day just before the children leave 
for their summer vacation. Then most of the 
parents of the pupils come there and pass the 
day with the children and the staff. The con- 
firmed children now leave and pass on to a 
professional school. 


Application for blind children. 


It is of great value that application for a 
blind child to enter the school is sent as soon 
as possible, so that the pupil is sure to be ac- 
cepted at the right time. 








The School Board is charged to fill in a 
special form about the child and send it to 
the school director. 

All blind children and also children with 
partial sight, who cannot profit from the in- 
struction of an ordinary elet..:.ary school, 
ought to go to a school for the blind at the 
age of eight, 


Oslo State School for the Blind. 
Eugeniegt, 23, Oslo, 
Headmistress: Miss Gudrun Pollan. 


This school accepts girls who come from 
the elementary school for the blind and also 
young and older women who have partly or 
completely lost their eyesight as grown ups. 
It is a boarding school with a four years’ 
course. 

Instruction is given in weaving, hand and 
machine knitting, bedding, upholstery, chair 
caning, domestic science and different kinds of 
other small trades, Singing and playing on the 
piano are also taught. Pupils who have lost 
their sight as grown-ups go through several 
courses for reading of Braille and for ordinary 
typewriting. 

During leisure time there are various kinds 
of occupation, The pupils are allowed to go 
to some festivals and meetings in the town and 
its neighborhood if they are accompanied in a 
safe manner. There are also socials at the 
school where the pupils and others entertain 
the guests, They are allowed to invite their 
friends. Sometimes also the pupils get tickets 
given them for one of the theatres or a con- 
cert, 


Huseby State School for the Blind., 
Roa, Oslo, 
Headmaster: A. O. Rosegg. 


This school has a four years’ course and 
has a provisional boarding house for the pupils 
until the new building will be finished. The 
first part of the money wanted has been granted 
by Parliament, and it is hoped that it will not 
take long to have it ready for use, 

The school accepts pupils from the elemen- 
tary school for the blind at Dalen and also 
young and older men who have lost their 
sight as grown-ups. Instruction is given in 
different trades as carpentry, making of baskets, 
upholstery, brushes and pianoforte-tuning. Pu- 
pils who are very musical, may get instruction 
to become organists or music teachers. Instruc- 
tion is also given in theoretical subjects as 
elementary theory of music, theory of harmony, 
counterpoint as well as in theory of musical 
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form, history of music etc. Some of the pupils 
can get instruction on some instrument or 
other in which they are interested or in solo 
singing if they have a good voice, Some pupils 
are, for example, taught to play a stringed in- 
strument, others a wind instrument. or the ac- 
cordian. If there is a sufficient number playing 
a wind instrument they form a small band of 
horn blowers or a janizary orchestra. 

The school also has a department for theoret- 
ical subjects with teaching of the ordinary sub- 
jects of a secondary or a commercial school 
and also in shorthand and typewriting. For 
older pupils who have lost their sight as 
grown-ups there are courses in reading and 
writing of Braille and in ordinary typewriting. 

During their free time the pupils listen to 
radio broadcasts which may interest them and 
also to the reading aloud of novels as well as 
other books. They also borrow books in the 
small Braille library to read by themselves. 
Some pupils take an interest in chess, and many 
a thrilling match is fought. Some pupils are 
interested in skating races in winter, and not 
a small number, even the totally blind, go 
skiing. Some also take part in swimming courses 
held in the public baths and learn to swim, 

The pupils have an association of their own 
and arrange meetings and socials where the 
pupils themselves or persons from outside are 
responsible for the entertainment. Besides, they 
are allowed to take part in meetings and socials 
in Oslo, 

The pupils also often get free tickets for 
the theatres. In that way they can always find 
something to do in their leisure time. 


Profit derived from school instruction. 


People working today in the service of the 
schools for the blind, consider it their task 
to try to make the blind self-supporting through 
their own work. Naturally this end cannot be 
gained by all the blind. But those who do not 
get so far, are hampered in their activity not 
by their blindness alone. Other impediments 
exist which together with the blindness make 
it impossible for them to achieve such results 
in practical life that they can earn their own 
living, 

All people working with the instruction of 
the blind have very good faith in their possi- 
bilities to become self-supporting. This good 
faith is to a high extent due to the strong 
impulse in the blind to gain this end, so that 
they do all they can in persistent and purpose- 
ful work while at school. 

It is also seen that many blind people can 


achieve excellent results there. But there is 
unfortunately a very small scope for the blind 
when it comes to choosing a trade or a pro- 
fession. The blindness. itself is the reason for 
this. But if the blind person has good mental 
faculties, a well developed body and good 
health, he can get very far in a job within 
the limits set for his activity by blindness 
alone. 


Insurance for the blind. 


Blind people above the age of 19 can apply 
to the Ministry of Social Affairs for a pension. 
Applications are written on forms to be had 
from the chairman of the local health com- 
mittee and sent in by him. 


Administration. 


All special schools are put under the admin- 
istration of the Directorate in the Ministry of 
Church and Education. The director is Miss 
Marie Padersen. At each school there is a 
school manager responsible for its management 
as well as for the boarding house for the 
pupils there. 


A control committee of 3 members for 
each school has been appointed by the Ministry 
of Education. This committee has to visit the 
school and the home for the pupils and control 
hygiene and nutrition. 

The schools have a superintending doctor 
who visits them regularly, and who can be 
sent for any time when necessary. The pupils 
receive dental treatment while at school. 


Who pays for the pupils? 


The instruction is free, Board and lodging 
at present 45 pounds (900 kroner) a year, 
and clothes are paid by the wider local com- 
munity (fylkeskommune) to which a pupil 
belongs. The county shire (fylket) can get 
about one third of the expenses reimbursed 
from the parish of the pupil. If he comes from 
a town, the municipality will pay. All these 
expenses are school expenses and not poor 
relief, 

If the supporter of the pupil is very well 
off, he may be asked to pay for the maintenance 
of the pupil at the school. This, however, does 
not often occur. 


WORKING WITH THE SLOW-LEARNING BLIND CHILD 


By MATTIE ADAIR 


The public school curriculum for the men- 
tally retarded is based on preparation for future 
jobs. The magazine published for teachers is 
called ‘Occupational Education” and the whole 
program ties in with this aim in mind. 

Since blind pupils with retarded mental de- 
en are doubly-handicapped—sometimes 
trebly as in the case of spastics—and will be 
much less likely to be able to earn a living than 
the sighted retarded, our program has a some- 
what different — The teaching material 
and classroom work has to’ be different; e. g. the 
sighted retarded child when learning about 
types of homes can benefit greatly by collecting 
pictures of homes, rooms, color schemes, furni- 
ture, labor-saving devices, gardens, etc. The 
blind child can only read about and discuss 
such things or make models in clay or card- 
board. Color is meaningless. Pictures are use- 





Mrs. Mattie Adair is Head of the Ungraded De- 
partment of The New York Institute for the Educa- 
tion of the Blind where she has been a teacher for 
eleven years. 


less, except in a limited way with the partially- 
sighted, P y pareany 

While we have special handicraft classes 
where the students are taught weaving, leather- 
work, caning, woodwork, shoe-repairing, sew- 
ing and cooking, such training preparing some 
of the pupils for future occupations, the em- 
phasis in the regular classroom is on prepara- 
tion for daily living with others, rather than 
on preparation for jobs. 

There are other differences in the problems 
facing the teachers of sighted retarded children 
in the public schools and those of the teachers 
of blind retarded children. In the public schools 
the numbers are much larger, and therefore a 
class can be more homogenous with regard to 
pet abilities and needs. In a school for the 

lind such as ours, there are of necessity very 

mixed groups. This again makes a difference 
in material for teaching and in the presentation 
of such material. 

The first part of our program is similar to 
that of the public schools, i.e., the study of the 
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home and the neighborhood, but the second 
half covers a broader field of citizenship with 
studies of our city, the nation and the world, 

For reading material we have the same prob- 
lem as the public schools, in that the reading 
achievement of these children is low, and the 
content of reading material at their reading 
level would be of no interest to them. We are 
even more limited because there is less ma- 
terial suitable in Braille, and Braille itself is 
difficult for the retarded child to master. We 
are therefore preparing a series of simple text- 
books in Braille and in Clear-type. These little 
books can be used by teachers and pupils, Five 
of them are now in use and others will be 
added, 

The ungraded blind child needs to learn, 
but the amount and kind of learning should 
be kept at his level. Nothing discourages these 
children more than being pushed beyond their 
possible capacity for effort, though they must 
not to be allowed to be lazy. This is where the 
wisdom and understanding of the individual 
teacher is of immense value, 

These children will never hold important 
or difficult jobs, but we must help prepare them 
to take their places as normally as possible in 
the homes, the school, and in the community, 
They are members of society, and it is our task 
to help them to become acceptable citizens, 

We can teach them cooperation in any group 
so that they may be accepted in home, school, 
community, church groups, Scouts, and possibly 
in the factory or workers’ groups. We can 
teach them the care of their bodies and the 
importance of health, so that they may make 
the very most of whatever capacities they have. 
We can teach them the value of high standards 
of character — to be honest and fair and kind 
and trustworthy — so that they may become 
self-controlled, and if possible, self-supporting 
citizens, 

The classroom must be a happy, comfortable 
place, with a friendly atmosphere. Any strain 
or tenseness means poor results. At the same 
time, we must watch for “blindisms’” which 
seem to be more prevalent among the slow- 
learners. With utter patience and perseverance 
these should be checked. The teacher should 
make himself thoroughly familiar with his ma- 
terial so that he can give it in his own language 
and style, and the pupils should be encouraged 
to ask the meaning of words or phrases they 
do not understand, 

A sincere interest in these children as in- 
dividuals, and in their interests and problems 
and achievements no matter how simple and 
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seemingly unimportant they may be, is a sure 
way to their hearts and minds — the key which 
unlocks the door to whatever success they are 
capable of achieving. 


These children must sometimes experience 
success to gain confidence. Sometimes a very 
dull child will brighten visibly if given praise 
for a job well done, though it be only a small 
errand or the tidying of the classroom. We have 
all experienced the glow of appreciation for 
something well done, and the child who seldom 
knows the satisfaction of adult praise, needs 
this kind of encouragement. 


A great deal of oral work should de done 
as these children do better when not hampered 
with the tools of writing. Very simple “True 
and False’’ tests may sometimes be given. We 
have found that thev stimulate interest and 
make the pupils feel that they are more like 
their Faint in the grades. As many of them 
are able to write very little either in Braille or 
in large print, the words “yes” or ‘‘no” may 
be used, or just the first letters of the words. 
Academic knowledge imparted should be of a 
kind that will actually be put to use, and plans 
should be flexible enough to allow time to 
discuss problems and diimculties of the indi- 
vidual or group. 

When we realize that there are five million 
dull or border-line children in our puplic 
schools, and that we have quite a large pro- 
portion of them in our schools for the blind, 
we must also realize that work among these 
children is not only necessary, but important. 
Let us do everything we can to help these 
doubly handicapped children of ours to meet 
life with as much equipment as possible. 


SUGGESTED OUTLINE For A YEAR 


First HALF 


To develop personality at child’s level. 

To develop knowledge and skills for suc- 
cessful and happy living in home, community, 
school, 

To take part in home and school activities. 

Aims 

To know the family and home life. 

To take responsibility in home, community, 
school, 

To appreciate problems in home, community, 
school. 

To understand work done in home, com- 
munity, school. 

To understand interdependence of people. 


nee 


a 


Unir I 
Daily Living in the Home 
__To know and understand the place of family 
Mio understand details of life and work in 
the home. 
Unir II 
Daily Living in the Community 


To know how to take our place in a larger 
community. 

To prepare for wholesome social experiences. 

To learn to make wise use of our leisure. 


Unir III 
Daily Living in our School 


To learn responsibility, perseverance, inde- 
pendance, respect, helpfulness, good workman- 
shi 


To know something about our own school 
and its history. 


SECOND HALF 


To continue development of child’s person- 
ality. 
To broaden the child’s interests in the city, 
the nation, the world. 

To develop an understanding of others, 


Aims 

To learn what others do for us in the city, 
the nation, the world. 

To realize our own responsibility as citizens 
of our nation and as world citizens. 

To know how people live, work, play, dress, 
eat, etc., in other parts of our country, and in 
other countries, 


Unir I 
Daily Living in our City 


To become good citizens because we know 
and understand our city and appreciate its 
benefits, 

To = for participation in some kind 
of work. 


Unir II 
Daily Living in our Nation 


To know more about our own land and the 
men and women who made it habitable and 
made it great. 

To understand something of our responsibil- 
ity because of that heritage. 


Unrr Ill 
Daily Living in our World 


To know something of the changing world. 
To understand our world neighbors and 
their contribution to our comfort and interest. 


CHARACTER TRAINING 


By MiLpreED L, Fouts 


Since my apartment is located on the campus 
in the same dormitory in which our blind boys 
live, perhaps I feel more keenly than some 
the importance of character training in the life 
of the blind child. No teacher should feel that 
her responsibility ends with the closing of the 
classroom door, Each contact with the child 
outside the classroom may be a golden oppor- 





Mrs. Mildred L. Fouts is a graduate of the Univ- 
ersity of Nebraska with a B. S. degree, and has 
studied in the graduate schools of the University of 
Nebraska, the University of Idaho and the University 
of Michigan. Mrs. Fouts is in the Advanced Depart- 
ment of the State School for the Deaf and Blind in 
Gooding, Idaho, where she has been a teacher for 
eight years, 


tunity to enrich the life of the child in a home 
situation. Johnny may be a “‘straight A’ pupil 
in the classroom but his chances for success in 
life are meager if he persists in being a bully 
in the dormitory and on the playgrounds. 

The residential school must take the place 
of the family in teaching character development 
since our children spend three fourths of their 
lives here during their most formative years. 
A residential school considers its residents as 
one large family where good manners and 
character development are stressed. 

By character education is meant that training 
which will assist the child in growing into an 
adult who will have the respect and admiration 


‘ of his fellow men. 
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Teaching character habits is not like teaching 
English where we teach for an hour, then close 
the book and send the children on to the next 
class, It requires guidance and supervision 
from the time the child gets up in the morn- 
ing until he goes to bed at night. It is not 
something that ends in May and is resumed 
again in September. It is a constant process 
that requires teachers, housemothers, campus 
personnel and parents to always be on the alert. 
Work is undone by carelessness or neglect of 
anyone of us who comes in contact with the 
child’s everyday life. 

I can think of four helpful conduct sug- 
gestions that are applicable in both classroom 
and campus life, First — teach the child to be 


courteous and polite and to show respect to 
others as he would like them to show respect 
to him. Second.— teach him to co-operate, as 
no person can succeed alone. Third — teach 
him to settle his disputes and differences by 
giving in a bit to the other fellow rather than 
by fighting. Fourth — teach him to be am- 
bitious and willing to do his part of any task. 

Children come to us possessing varying de- 
grees of intelligence. It matters not whether the 
child be greatly gifted or slow. He can be 
given a foundation upon which a successful 
life can be built. Some of our greatest men 
and women are great not because of formal 
academic education but because of their char- 
acter training. 


THE ROYAL VICTORIAN INSTITUTE | 
FOR THE BLIND IN AUSTRALIA 


By S. W. HEDGER 


Eighty-four years ago about five acres of 
ground were set aside by the Government of 
Victoria to enable philanthropists to establish 
the Royal Victorian Institute for the Blind. 
Sixty-four years later the only Nursery and 
Pre-School in Australia (two separate units) 
for children under the age of six were estab- 
lished in the same grounds as the residential 
school buildings, which meant that the Institute 
then cared for its blind from the cfadle to 
the grave, 

Children under the age of two are not ad- 
mitted unless under exceptional circumstances, 
it being generally recognized that little folk 
should be with their parents. However there 
have been many cases where, but for the In- 
stitute, blind babies would have been without 
skilled treatment and care. 

An interesting feature at the beginning of 
the school for blind pupils eighty-four years 
ago was that the only embossed books available 
were those in the Moon system. These were 
followed by books in Alston’s Glasgow system 
of raised type. Seven years later Braille books 
were introduced into the school. 





S. W. Hedger is Executive Director of the Royal 
Victorian Institute for the Blind in Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia. Mr. Hedger has been in this work of the 
school for over thirty-one years. 


Seventy years ago the Institute had a choir 
composed of twenty-eight members, and a brass 
band of thirteen performers. One blind organist 
secured an appointment as organist at a leading 
Church in Melbourne. These facts show the 
musical aims of the Institute in the early 
stages of its work. Today the Institute is one 
of the largest of its kind in scope of work, 
but, unfortunately, its buildings are hopelessly 
inadequate to care for the ever increasing 
numbers of blind babies, children and adults 
seeking its care, 

The Government and well-established philan- 
thropists when establishing the Institute eighty- 
four years ago did not allow sufficient land 
for the extension of the buildings, and they 
certainly did not anticipate a necessary forty- 
hour five-day week for all employees. Buildings 
erected so many years ago have had to be ex- 
panded for trebling the staff without even 
taking into consideration increased numbers 
of blind cases. When the Institute was first 
established, the mistake was made of housing 
the blind children and adults in the same area 
of buildings, which policy, of course, is not 
in keeping with modern methods, In the early 
days the adults resided at the Institute, whereas 
for many years now they have lived in their 
homes with their wives and families, and at- 
tend the Institute’s shops or outside factories 


daily. To cope with the present situation, and 
to bring the Institute into line with modern 
systems, forty-one acres of land have been 
purchased at a distance convenient to the City 
(a most desirable feature for encouraging con- 
tentment of staff). The new Nursery, Pre- 
School and School buildings will be erected 
there, and the present buildings will then be 
used for very necessary factory extensions. 

‘Lhe land should be large enough to allow 
for additions to buildings for at least another 
hundred years, it being the Institute’s hope 
that the ever increasing successes in scientific 
research into the causes and prevention of 
blindness will more than balance the cases of 
blindness in an increased population. 

Unlike many residential schools for the Blind 
abroad, the Schools for the Blind in Australia 
do not house pupils after they reach the age 
of sixteen, otherwise our forty-one acres and 
building would not be sufficient for our purpose 
of caring for blind babies and children. 

In Australia, the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment grants all blind persons from the age of 
sixteen a pension at present 2 pounds and 
10 shillings weekly (American money $6.75) 
but the combined income must not exceed 
eight pounds and Double Pension, This pen- 
sion enables the youthful blind, with further 
financial assistance from the Institute, to live 
in their homes and attend sighted schools and 
colleges for higher education, or to come to 
the Institute daily for tuition in trades and 
professions. 


For those who come from country districts, 
Hostels are provided by the Institute, where 
the same good food and other conditions are 
provided as were received during their school 
days. The residents of these Hostels being in 
receipt of the pension and financial allowances 
mentioned, pay for their maintenance, and 
are not subject to the same discipline as the 
children in the residential school, and their 
subsequent good behaviour is a credit to their 
earlier training at the Institute. 


The new nursery labgeee and school 
buildings will be modeled mainly on the lines 
of the New York Institute for the Education 
of the Blind and the Perkins Institution and 
School for the Blind, in the U. S. A., with 
modificatitons or additions to suit the particular 
needs of smaller numbers (allowing for one 
hundred pupils and ample room for doubling 
or trebling the accommodations). The Insti- 
tute’s Executive Director, Mr. S. W. Hedger, 


American Schools when he visited them in 
1948. 


The Institute’s present policy of providing 
amenities to encourage sighted children to 
visit and entertain the blind children in roller 
skating rinks, swiming pool, gymnasium cycling 
tracks and concert and dance halls, well equip- 
ped playing fields, etc., will be well in evidence 
in the new plans, and the children from nearby 
sighted schools will be invited to compete with 
the blind pupils in all forms of athletics, one 


of the main objects being to avoid the seg- 


was greatly impressed with these and other - 
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regation of the blind, Our girls and boys make 
lasting friendships with sighted children, and 
enjoy the companionships in visiting their 
homes. Our blind children very often beat their 
sighted playmates in chess, draughts, dominoes, 
and in the playing fields, Eventually, when 
our pupils leave school at the age of sixteen, 
and attend sighted schools and colleges, they 
astonish their more fortunate sighted fellows 
by their ability to take their place alongside 
them with every confidence in caring for them- 
selves, a confidence born of our policy of in- 
sisting on mixing freely with the sighted world 
during their school days. 


Ample space will be available in the new 
plant for teaching the children such pursuits 
as poultry farming, squab breeding, dog breed- 
ing, flower and vegetable growing and many 
other such activities which may prove helpful 
and profitable to them in later years. An ambi- 
tion of the Institute is to establish an amateur 
radio station, as blind children are very keen 
on wireless. A well equipped department for 
the teaching of Piano Tuning and Repairing 
will also be a feature in the new buildings, 
this being one of the chief professions of the 
blind in Australia. 


Although it is too early yet to give more than 
an approximate estimate of the probable cost 
of the new nursery and school buildings, and 
the cost of re-modeling the present buildings 
for factory extensions, it is thought that 400,- 
000 pounds Australian $900,000 American 
currency will be needed. A modern swim- 
ming pool is to be provided for the adults 
as well as the one to be built for the children, 
and when the whole building scheme has been 
completed, the Institute will be one of the 
most modern and largest of its kind anywhere. 

Its activities embrace innumerable features 
such as the giving and maintaining of radio 
sets to every blind applicant in Victoria, the 
constant visitation. of all Victorian industries 
by two blind and one sighted expert for the 











findings of new industries for the blind, the 
provision of as many talking books as funds 
will permit to deserving cases, a committee of 
blind persons to organize social activities, an 
industrial committee, a welfare committee to 
assist sightless people in need, a professional 
guild to seek suitable positions for blind grad- 
uates, ‘‘out of hours” classes in adult educa- 
tion and carpentry, whereby blind persons can 
attend the Institute in the evenings and im- 
prove their education and make articles in 
carpentry classes for their homes. The mem- 
bers of all these committees are sightless. The 
Institute does its share in the employment of 
blind persons in executive positions. The school 
staff includes two blind Bachelors of Music, 
two blind Bachelors of Arts (one of these two 

ssessing the Diploma of Education). Another 
lind woman Bachelor of Music teaches piano- 
forte to the children of blind workers, and a 
blind clergyman is employed by the Institute 
to preach in the various Churches of England 
to relieve ministers who may require a rest, 
in return for which the clergyman tells his 
congregations of the Institute’s activities. 

The Institute is financed almost solely by 
contributions from the public, The Govern- 


ment gave the Institute a subsidy of about 2,- 
000 pounds ($4,500) nearly eighty-four years 
ago, and is still giving it practically the same 
2,300 pounds ($5,175) per annum. The citi- 
zens of Victoria, to their eternal credit, give 
subscriptions and legacies which total about 
90,000 pounds ($202,500) per annum, and 
from this annual income the sum of 400,000 
pounds ($900,000) to erect new buildings 
has been set aside over the years. 100,000 
pounds ($225,000) has already been expended 
on new factory buildings, all of which sum has 
been generously donated by the public. 

In America and England, the schools for 
the blind receive most if not all of the cost 
of the education of their pupils from public 
funds but the Institute in Victoria, as men- 
tioned, receives only 2,300 pounds ($5,175) 
per annum towards the 60,000 pounds ($135,- 
000) per annum it spends on the education 
of the children and in augmenting the wages 
of its adult workers. It has received practically 
nothing towards 100,000 pounds ($225,000) 
it has org on new buildings, but it has high 
hopes that it will receive a substantial - grant 
from the Government towards its latest build- 
ing programme, 


THE BLIND IN INDIA 


An Outline of the Treatment of Their Problems 


By K. N. JUSSAWALA 


According to the Census of 1931 the blind 
population in India was computed at about 
600,000, It was then believed that this figure 
could not be relied upon as many instances of 
blindness owing to certain social prejudices 
and traditional customs were likely to have 
been concealed from the enumerators. 

From 1931 to 1951 India has not re-counted 
her blind and the number of the totally and 
partially blind is now put at much over three 
times the 1931 Census diagnosis, Everybody 
concerned with blind welfare work will admit 
this to be an appalling figure. It should how- 
ever be evident that for a scientific approcah 
to the whole problem of the blind in India, a 
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new count is absolutely necessary. This is not 
only to know a more or less definite number 
of the blind in the country but also to find 
out why there are so many blind and under 
what age groups they fall. Proper statistics 
will also reveal the economic condition under 
which a large number of them exist and what 
preventive and curative measures can be pos- 
sible to check such a high incidence of blind- 
ness, 


One of the difficulties in the way of having 
up-to-date statistics of the blind in India is 
the lack of a suitable definition of blindness 
to guide the census takers. All advanced coun- 
tries have laid down standard definitions with 
a view to provide educational, social and eco- 
nomic status and facilities for the blind. The 
question, therefore, of defining blindness ought 
not to be a difficult proposition. On the basis 
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of the correct definition of blindness and all 
that is connotes, attempts at sample survey 
by some of the State governments may be 
carried out to gauge the extent of the handi- 
cap in their respective spheres and scme 
measures can then be adopted both to control 
blindness and to start welfare services for the 
blind. 

In India blindness is considered mostly to 
be a village affliction as a majority of causes 
of blindness will tend to suggest. Ignorance, 
malnutrition, superstitions about small-pox, 
dearth of ophthalmic surgeons to work in vil- 
lages, ect. encourage growth of blindness. It 
becomes therefore imperative that all possible 
efforts should be inde | to enlighten the village 
folks on the diseases which spread blindness 
and the remedy or the line of treatment to 
be followed in each case. This can best be 
done by an organized educational program 
which must very vividly tell the masses what 
pitfalls are there and what precautions are 
essential to save themselves and their children 
from losing their eyesight. 

The Government can very easily undertake 
to get small and picturesque pamphlets printed 
in various regional languages setting out therein 
some of the common causes of blindness, 
methods of protection against them, value of 
eye sight Am its care, and the agencies, insti- 
tutions and associations in the various parts of 
the country looking after the education, train- 
ing and rehabilitation of the blind. 

Even it statistics are again attempted in India, 
it is doubtful if correct enumeration can be 
obtained for there is yet another hurdle in the 
way to overcome. On the Continent, the U.S.A. 
and other advanced countries, the blind have 
been amply provided with educational fa- 
cilities, employment, subsidiaries, pensions and 
other amenities of life so that there is no reason 
whatsoever on a blind person’s part to “hide” 
himself from the enumerator’s gaze. As the 
situation at present prevails in India, there is 
a great possibility that blind persons, espe- 
cially the female blind, will hesitate to show 
blindness for it is their conviction that their 
suffering is due to their sins in the past life, 
or that fate has so shaped their destiny, or that 
with blindness they come to be banished from 
society. 

This is very tragic to think and it accentu- 
ates the utmost need for educating people not 
to look upon blindness with an overwhelming 
sense of frustration. The pamphlets mentioned 
above can be of use mostly liberates. They 


should be freely distributed in every village © 
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where there is a school. Suggestive posters 
can be conspicuously displayed likewise depict- 
ing need for obeying simple hygienic principles 
as well as showing facilities which exist for 
the uplift of the blind, This should be able 
to catch the eye of the illiterates. Movie and 
radio are two others powerful weapons in the 
armoury of propaganda that should be tried 
with most effective results. 

Some of the States are organizing Eye Camps 
or Clinics at intervals to treat ophthalmic cases 
in far off districts, These Camps are reported 
to be highly successful as they give an oppor- 
tunity to villagers to get benefitted by the 
curative or preventive treatments they offer. 
Ophthalmic surgeons have a busy time and 
they describe the Camp scene as a Bes, sc 
fair to which village folk flock in n ts. 
These Camps though a boon to these people 
also emphasize the fact there may be still 
more persons afflicted with some eye trouble 
who can never reach these temporary hospitals. 
Apart from these Eye Camps being of value 
to those who come to be treated in them, the 
excellent opportunity they present to train 
masses in the care of the eye should not be 
overlooked, Lectures with the help of a magic 
lantern and films describe common diseases of 
the eye. These lectures help to train people 
in the urgency of hygienic living driving home 
to them beneficial improvements which can be 
wrought in the lives of the blind when sent to 
schools or associations and organizations provid- 
ing them education, work or better facilities 
than otherwise ordinarily fall to their lot. 

Since some 90% of blindness in India is 
preventible or curable, all energy and resources 
must be requisitioned in the direction of miti- 
gating occurence of blindness, Every State is 
supposed to have its Council on Blindness with 
a Secretary for blind welfare work and another 
Secretary for suggesting measures for preven- 
tion of blindness. If these Councils are func- 
tioning, and functioning actively, they would be 
in a position to bring about great changes in 
the present gloomy outlook both as regards 
general rehabilitation of the blind and the 
frightful number of the blind in the country. 
However, as far as the information is avail- 
able, only two or three States have appointed 
such Councils and there is hardly any report 
published on their activities. It would be cer- 
tainly interesting and instructive to know why 
other states have not chosen to appoint these 
important Councils, and where these Councils 
do exist, the nature of the work they have 
done to ameliorate the sad lot of the blind 








within their province; to guide and encourage 
other States to undertake similar work. 

The idea of organizing Blind Persons’ Edu- 
cational Exhibitions along with running Eye 
Camps or, where practicable, by themselves 
and separately, should also receive due atten- 
tion it merits. The fundamental aim of such 
Exhibitions ought to be public enlightenment 
on the achievements of the blind and awaken- 
ing to their needs, For the success of such 
Exhibitions it would be advisable that they 
are government sponsored, There is no need 
to state that these Exhibitions should be very 
properly organized and solely from the view 

int of educating public opinion on right 
lines, Blind persons selected for demonstration 
must be intelligent, possessing good personality 
and genial manners and capable of conducting 
themselves impressively before an audience, All 
modes of propaganda described above can very 
usefully be adopted at such Exhibitions. 

It is a moot point if registration of the blind 
at the present stage could be attempted, There 
is no questioning of its evident necessity. But 
it should follow, and not precede, arrangements 
for their education, housing and acceptance in 
society as its respectable members. As circum- 
stances at present exist, it is not likely that 
the work of registering the blind can yet be 
undertaken to serve its end. Pending this, 
however, Registration of all such blind as have 
received education and training should forth- 
with be undertaken, This in itself will provide 
valuable data to know the number of the 
trained and educated blind, avocations they 
can follow, whether they are employed or 
unemployed and reasons of their unemployment 
and their economic condition. This will also 
provide an important basis for any research 
work that may later be taken up for the better- 


ment of their status in society and the selection 
of trades in which the blind can best be suited 
in accordance with their own individual apti- 
tude and the current demands for their employ- 
ment. View it from any angle, such a collection 
of facts will be very helpful to all those who 
have the interest of the blind at heart. 

Every progressive country has legislation for 
the benefit of its blind. From what has ap- 
peared above, it will be clear that India cannot 
yet go in for immediate legislation for her 
blind. Unless she gives serious thought to deal 
methodically and scientifically with the whole 
immense problem. It may be that one State 
may be doing a little more than another to 
ameliorate the lot of its blind population but 
there are for the time being no signs to suggest 
that the country as a whole has become con- 
scious of the magnitude and nature of the 
work to be done in the field of blind welfare. 

What makes conditions more difficult for a 
systematic handling of the whole affair is the 
large size of the country over and above the 
huge number of its blind, the innumerable 
villages to which adequate facilities cannot 
be provided for quick health services and oph- 
thalmic treatment, ignorance among the masses 
and their low standard of living. At the same 
time it cannot be said that there is no scope 
for initiative and that the task is impossible to 
tackle, The very fact that for over fifty years 
continued attempts have been made to brighten 
the lot of the blind in the country, gives lie 
to such pessimism. What little is being done is 
creditable, looking to the not too easy condi- 
tions under which private means and zeal can 
achieve. If this praiseworthy endeavour receives 
greater cooperation and wider recognition from 
the public and the state, the outlook for the 
blind in India would definitely improve. 


HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION FOR THE BLIND 


By Lota E. Boss 


The aim of all education for the blind and 
partially sighted is to give them as nearly 
normal experience as possible, in order that 
they may become self-reliant and self-support- 
ing citizens. Experience in homemaking classes 
builds self-reliance and self-confidence, 
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Every girl and every boy is interested in the 
home and family and all the problems and 
opportunities that go with home and family 
living. They realize that they are a part of a 
home whether living in one’s own home or 
someone else’s home, whether married or 
single. They look forward to having homes of 
their own the same as other boys and girls. 

The question is often asked — in what 
gtades should homemaking classes be given? 
Some schools advocate that homemaking in 
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its simplest form should be started as early 
as the second grade. At the Michigan School 
the work begins with the fifth grade and 
continues through high school, Each grade 
of work must be planned to fit the level of 
the student, 

Girls in the fifth and sixth grades are greatly 
interested in working out projects related to 
their dolls. They can make an outfit for a 
bed. They love to piece very simple quilts and 
finish them. And very simple clothes can be 
worked out. Then a little later they can plan 
and prepare very simple refreshments for little 
parties on their own age level. 

In general, the younger pupils, through 
junior high school are more interested in 
“doing” than in talking about their inner 
convictions and thoughts, Then the wiser thing 
to do is to let them plan and carry out simple 
activities. For example, in foods and nutrition 
let them actually plan, prepare and serve simple 
balanced meals including table etiquette and 
manners. The idea of complete scientific knowl- 
edge should be left for the senior high school 
groups. 

The program for the grades can be carried 
out in the laboratory. Activities planned in co- 
operation with the grade teachers are very good. 

For the tenth, eleventh and twelfth grades, 
a home management house is ideal. It gives 
students actual life experiences in a home at- 
mosphere, If this is impossible, an apartment 
would be the next choice. 

Foods and nutrition, food preservation, cloth- 
ing, personal problems, home nursing, child 
care, family relationships, home managment, 
living in the community, consumer education 
and planned spending, and household me- 
chanics are units that should be included in 
homemaking classes. 


Under home and family living the following 
units could be included: present significance of 
the family, early development, biological aspects 
of family life, children in the home, personal- 
ity development through family life, legislation 
affecting the family, economic te 2 housing 
problems, clothing management, foods and nu- 
trition, and the social acts, 

Home economics on homemaking means a 
great deal to both boys and girls. The theme of 
the homemaking program is to educate the 
child to be a well adjusted person and it is 
the responsibility of the home-making teacher 
to help to educate the child for home and 
family living. Because of this, girls with train- 
ing in home economics are better able to main- 
tain their « .n homes. Girls who work and 
live in an apartment can do their own work 
and live normal lives. Many of the girls can 
earn a living working in homes. Some are 
engaged in work closely related to housework, 
such as food service or washing dishes in a 
hotel or hospital. Boys who have had experience 
in homemaking classes have an understanding 
of home and family life which enables them 
to better do their part in a home. 

What home economics has meant to the 
students at the Michigan School has been very 
well expressed in an educational survey made 
by the writer of this article. When asked what 
was the most important subject in schools, 
nearly one third of the responses said home 
economics. At that time there were no courses 
offered to boys. Several men said that boys 
should be given — in homemaking 
classes as well as girls. 

At the present time both boys and girls are 
taking home economics at the Michigan School 
for the Blind. 


JOINT UNIFORM BRAILLE COMMITTEE 


A REPORT 


The 1950 Conventions of both the AAIB 
and the AAWB, adopted resolutions creating 
a Joint Uniform Braille Committee, consistin 
of three members from each Association, an 
with the duties and functions to “‘consult, study, 
and make appropriate recommendations toward 
the promotion and increased facility of tactile 
reading, including not only literary notation, 


but also such technical forms of Braille as. 


music, mathematics and science.” 
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In accordance with these resolutions, appoint- 
ments of Committee members were made by the 
Presidents of the two Associations, and the 
full membership of the Committee is at 
present: 


For the AAIB: 


Miss Marjorie S. Hooper, Braille and 
Large Type Editor, American Printing 
House for the Blind, Louisville, Kentucky. 








Mr: Paul J. Langan, Superintendent, Ken- 
tucky School for the Blind, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

Mr. L. W. Rodenberg, Printer, Illinois 
School for the Blind, Jacksonville, Illinois 
(authority on Braille music notation and 
also one of the three American representa- 
tives to the 1932 Type Conference in 
London). 


For the AAWB: 


Mr. Alfred Allen, Assistant Director, 
American Foundation for the Blind, New 
York, New York. 

Mr. R. W. Beath, Chief Librarian, Cana- 
dian National Institute for the Blind, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

Mr. Bernard L. Krebs, Librarian, New 
York Guild for the Jewish Blind, New 
York, New York (President of the Braille 
Club) 


At the organizational meeting of the Joint 
Uniform Braille Committee in April of this 
year, Mr. Langan was elected Chairman and 
Miss Hooper as Secretary. 


A survey of the immediate technical problems 
to be studied by the Committee showed that 
three general problems need consideration, 
namely, Literary Braille (including the Stand- 
ard Braille Codebook, as well as the rules of 
usage), Mathematical Braille, and Braille Music 
Notation, With regard to Literary Braille, it 
is the feeling of the Joint Committee that the 


nearly twenty years which have ensued since 
the adoption of Standard English Braille in 
1932 have demonstrated that there is a need 
for further clarification and re-editing of the 
official Code. The Committee therefore wishes 
to undertake a study along these lines in co- 
—, with the British National Uniform 
ype Committee. 


First, however, the members of our Ameri- 
can Committee would like to enlist the help 
and suggestions of all persons in this country 
and Canada interested in the problems of 
Braille, The Secretary of the Joint Uniform 
Braille Committee has asked that a list of 
troublesome problems of Braille with sugges- 
tions and criticisms for the Committee’s con- 
sideration be submitted by superintendents as 
well as the names and addresses of teachers 
and persons interested in Braille. 


It is the intent of the Joint Uniform Braille 
Committee to obtain as full a representation 
as possible of general opinion on Braille matters 
before making any decisions or recommenda- 
tions of any sort, and everyone is invited to 
make such suggestions as they would ‘like at 
this time. 

All suggestions and proposals should be sub- 
mitted to the secretary in writing and the sec- 
retary in turn will submit them to the Commit- 
tee as a whole, 


MaRJoriE S. Hooper, Secretary 


1839 Frankfort Avenue 
Louisville 6, Kentucky 


THE RESEARCH COMMITTEE OF THE A.A.LB. 


Results of Regional Inquiry No. 1 and Re- 
search Inquiry No. 1 have been sent to all 
administrators and principals. Workshops, 
meetings, and regional conferences are being 
held at the Kentucky, Iowa, Perkins, Illinois, 


Missouri, North Carolina, New Mexico and 
Texas schools, 

Further information, as work of the com- 
mittee progresses, has been promised to the 
Journal by the chairman Robert H. Thompson. 


NOTICE OF TRUSTEE MEETING 


A Meeting of the Board of Trustees of The 
International Journal for the Education of the 
Blind, Inc., is to be held at The American 
Printing House for the Blind, 1879 Frankfort 
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Avenue, Monday evening, October 29th. The 
exact time and place will be announced at the 
first meeting of the Superintendents on that 
date, 


C. Hill; Virginia School for the Deaf and the Blind—William T. Heisler; Western 
Pennsylvania School for the Blind—Mrs, Annabel C. Davis; West Virginia Schools 
for Deaf and Blind—Seldon Brannon; Wisconsin School for the Visually Handicapped 
—C.J. Engler. Others will be announced as they are appointed by their superintendents. 


Articles concerning the education of the blind should be addressed to The Editors, 
The Education of the Blind, 999 Pelham Parkway, New York 67, New York, on the 
following subjects: (1) Administration and Supervision; (2) Buildings and Construc- 
tion; (3) Methods of Instruction; (4) Techniques, Technical Aids and Equipment; 
(5) Experimentation and Research; (6) Tests and Measurements; (7) Philosophy 
and Ideals; (8) Panel Discussions; (9) Problems and Obstacles; (10) Personnel, 
Who's Who, and Exchanges; and (11) Questions and Answers. For subscription and 
membership privileges, see below. 
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